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| The Evangelical rhea Tennessee Synod’s Attitude 
_ Toward the Negro Both as Slave and as Freedman 
; : By THE REV. C. O. SMITH, Conover, N. C. 
= a The Evangelical Lutheran Tennessee Synod was organized in 
1820 by a number of ministers and congtegations who withdrew 
from the North Carolina Synod because of the lax and un-Lutheran 
teachings and practices of that body. It was domiciled, in its earlier 
years, in eastern Tennessee and western North Carolina, although 
in later years it became active in the Shenandoah Valley of Vir- 
: - ginia with what might be called headquarters in the printing presses 
a per: the Henkels of New Market, Va.; and later in adjoining States. 
ie be Its entire field of operation, Frere from some of its wide mis- 
seer 
" 


lary activities as far north as ‘Indiana, lay in territory where slav- 
ety was practiced. Since the people who lived in this area were not 
- of English “blue blood,” but were largely of “Pennsylvania Dutch” 
descent, who operated small farms, which they worked themselves, 
; there were not so many slaves here as were found in the Deep South. 
> In these days when we hear about “Civil Rights,” and when 


the Negro and the white man in the work of our Church, it is 
‘interesting to learn what the Veg Synod did for the Negro 


areas of our own Synod are being agitated about the relation of 


a, 


eee sas in akes amount one nt which oa he ocean out tof 
them, but not in their eternal welfare. ; 
The records prove that those who hold such an soni are 
wrong. The three oldest Lutheran churches in Catawba County, 
N. C.,, built before or soon after the organization of the North 
Carolina Synod, in 1803, and still standing when the Tennessee 
Synod was formed, had “slave galleries,” where the slaves sat and 
joined in the worship with the white congregation. Nor was this — 
all that was done for these colored people. The Rev. David 
Henkel, in his parochial report to the second session of the Ten- 
nessee Synod, reports: “And confirmed 69 slaves and 156 whites” 


_ (that is, from 1819 to 1821). To the third session he report 
“And confirmed 32 slaves and 47 whites.” 


Of this same session of Synod “Mr. ‘Conrad Keto) 
the question: ‘Is slavery to be considered an evil?’ In reply, the - 
Synod unanimously resolved that it is to be regarded as a great 
evil in our land, and it desires the government, if it be possible, to 
devise some way by which this evil can be removed. Synod also 
advised every minister to admonish every master to treat his slaves 
properly and to exercise his Christian duties towards them. This 


probably was the first move in that direction in the South.’ 


(Henkel’s Hist. Ev. Luth. Tenn. Synod, p. 52.) 

From the parochial report to the seventh session we pares 
these figures: Rev. Ambrose Henkel baptized . . . “and 2 slaves”; 
Rev. Nehemiah Bonham . . . “and 5 slaves”; Rev. Christian Moretz 

“and 4 slaves”; Rev. Adam Miller . . . “and 1 slave”; Rev. Dan- 
iel Moser . . . “and 7 slaves”; Rev. George Easterly .. . “and 2 
slaves”; Rev. David Henkel . . . “and 7 slaves.” The number of 
slaves confirmed is not given separately, and therefore we cannot 
say how many were confirmed in that year. 

In the first ten years of the Synod’s existence: “The number 
of baptisms reported — not more than two-thirds of the ministers 
reported regularly — was 5,517 infants, 443 adults, and 205 slaves 
— total 6,165. The number of confirmed was 1,902.” (Henkel’s 
Hist. Ev. Luth. Tenn. Synod, p.77.) 

In the next ten years the report showed 6,690 infants, 408 
adults, “and 250 slaves were baptized, and 2,569 persons were con- 


- firmed,” although not more than “three-fourths of ministers pre- 


sented ea At the end of the third decade: ‘6,576 infants, 
442 adults, and 28 slaves were Bepeved, and 2,828 persons were 
confirmed. ‘i 


_ At the fortieth session, held in St. John’s Church, in Jee 


County, N. C., in 1860, at the very outbreak of the Civil War, the 
report was: “6,634 infants were baptized, 445 adults, and 244 slaves, 


and 3,647 persons were confirmed.” In 1863 Synod met again in 
oc John’ s and reported the Baptism of 14 slaves. 

In 1864 the parochial report showed: .. . “and 26 COL- 
ORED”! At the next session, “2 COLORED” Baptisms were 


reported. At the next session, in 1866, the following action was 


taken: 
“Whereas, The colored people among us no longer sustain the same 


relation to the white man they did formerly, and that change has trans- 


ferred the individual obligations and responsibilities of the owners to the 


whole Church; and 
“Whereas, Some of them were formerly members of our congregations 

and still claim membership in them, but owing to plainly marked distinc- 

tions which God has made between us and them, giving different color, 


&c., it is felt by us, and them also, that there ought to be separate places 


of worship and also separate ecclesiastical organizations, so that every one 
could worship God with the least possible embarrassment; and 


“Whereas, These colored people are considered firm adherents to our 
Church, and we feel it our imperative duty to assist them in adopting such 
measures as will meet best the necessities of their present condition; be it, 
therefore, 

“Resolved, 1. That whenever any of our colored brethren desire to 
preach they may make application to some one of the ministers of our 
Synod, who shall inform the President, when it shall be the President’s 
duty to appoint two ordained ministers who, in connection with two laymen 
whom they may choose, shall constitute a committee to examine the can- 
didate upon his motives and mental and moral qualification, and, if they 
are satisfied, to license him to preach, catechise, baptize, and Gelebeste 
the rites of matrimony among those of his own race, according to the usages 


of our Church, until the next regular session of Synod thereafter, when 


said committee shall report. This license, however, does not authorize 
them to preach in our churches, or take part in our ecclesiastical meetings; 
nevertheless they are permitted to worship with us as heretofore, yet we 
advise them to erect houses for themselves in which they may worship. 


“Resolved, 2. That we will use every reasonable means to aid them 
in organizing and building up congregations.” 

In accordance with this resolution, in this same meeting, the 
President appointed the Revs. P.C. Henkel and J.M. Smith “the 
clerical half of a committee to examine” Thomas Fry, “a freedman,” 
and if they found him “qualified, to license him.” No information 
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on the same floor in the new church with the white people; a ae 


the same pastor who had just served the white members. 


not much came of the work among the Negroes, but this is not 


sieve ie Ne came to ee ae AGaieee ina 2 separate : section 


= ae 


at Communion time, after the white members had communed, = 


these Negroes partook of Communion at the same table and from 


After the Synodical Conference began work among the 
Negroes in North Carolina, two little chapels were built for these — 
Lutheran Negroes — one about three miles from Catawba, N.C. 
and one in Conover, N.C. With the death this year of Mary 


~Mobly, the last of these old faithful Lutheran Negroes has passed 


to the land of the eternally free. The younger generation did not 
take to the Lutheran Church, and so both of these chapels are 
today without a worshiper., There are Negro congregations in 
Concord and Greensboro and other points in North Carolina, but 
they are the result of the missionary activity of the Synodical 
Conference, and not of the activity of the Tennessee Synod among 

the Negroes of before and after the Civil War. 

One thing is sure: The spiritual welfare of the slaves was not 
neglected. They were baptized, they were confirmed, they were _ 
communed, they went to church with their masters. Not all, of 
course. Not all of the white people availed themselves of these 
blessings either. 

_ And there was another thing equally sure, and that was: 
They were firmly convinced of the propriety of the strict separation 
of the races as far as the social side of the worship was concerned. 
They built so-called “slave galleries” in the older churches. Later 
the slaves and then the ex-slaves sat in the same auditorium but 
in a separate section. They advised the Negroes to build their 
own churches and even offered to help them build such churches. _ 
They suggested measures by which Negro pastors could be provided wid 
for these Negro congregations. It is true that after the Civil War 


to be wondered at, because there was a sad dearth of preachers __ 
even for the white congregations. Some pastors served as many 


_as 10 congregations. Services were held twice a month, or once a a? 
-month, or even once in two months. Communion was celebrated 
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' A Memorial to Gustav Pfau, Artist 
ey x) : _ By Pror. H. WYNEKEN 
ae (Lutheraner 40, 1884, p. 37. Tr. A. C. Stellhorn) 


_. Mr. Gustav Pfau, custodian of our Seminary at SpHoehel hs 
_ Illinois, died of a cerebral hemorrhage on the evening of January 30, 
1884, at the age of 75 years, 9 months, and 8 days. 

| The departed was born April 22, 1808, at Leipzig, where fe 
father held the position of chief 
collector. Since the father died at 
an early age, the boy at first stayed 
with his grandfather, a rural pas- 
tor, but in his sixth year was taken 
to Dresden, where his mother had 

x 2 married a court officer by the name _ 
of Beyer. He received a good 

. schooling and, according to the 

_ wish of his father, chose the calling 
of a painter, in which he soon 

showed outstanding talent. 

ro An eye trouble which became 

evident even at that time and never 
left him again, forced him to accept Me Gustav Pfau 
the invitation of a young son Of an.’ 

merchant to make a trip for his health. As a result he traveled in 

Belgium, Holland, and France, ultimately settling in Paris. On all 

his travels he pactieled with the Lord, whom he did not know; 
- for he had not yet seen the Bible. Back home, in great tribulation, 
he got hold of a Bible, read it, and by the grace of God came to ees 

7 the knowledge of the truth. “a 

io es soon employed in the royal art gallery of Dresden and ae 


= 

— 
= . 
stem 
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_herents of Pastor M. sae eee pe to Ameri 
-xperienced all the external and internal difficulti 
immigrants, but also participated in the blessings that resulte 


at ye Mr. Pfau for a time pursued his artistic profession i in New wh. 
-—-- York City and Boston and at both places assisted in organizing =n 
-——s truly Lutheran congregations. Later, beginning with 1851, he 

7 eae served Synod a number of years as a “colporteur” [salesman Ghee 


A Pfau Drawing of First Parochial School at Altenburg, Mo. 


religious books and tracts] in a spirit of real sacrifice and useful- 
ness, at the same time diligently doing mission work. a 
After he had taken residence in St. Louis, Missouri, he mar- 
a _ tied Miss Helena Kolb, May 1, 1856, and became the father of 
two sons and two daughters. For a time he instructed the students 
of Concordia College at St. Louis in drawing, or art; but, though 
he had become a master in his profession —the producer of an 
excellent painting of Luther and of a beautiful head of Christ — 
the trouble with his eyes compelled him soon to engage in other 
work, and so, for a number of years, he conducted a grocery store, 
e at which he made a meager living for his family. 


é 


. In| 1874 he moved along to Springfield, Illinois, with the Prac- 
tical ‘Theological Seminary, and took over the custodianship of 
that institution. He himself could do very little, especially during 
the last six years. But he allowed his wife’ and, except for the 
last year, also his daughters to devote themselves wholly to the 
service of the institution, although he himself needed their help in 
the highest degree. He oud no longer read nor write and became 
physically weaker all the time; but in spirit he was unusually alive 
and active, and one’s association with old “Father Pfau” was both 
entertaining and instructive. 


He was not spared some great tribulations of soul, but without 
worry or pain he fell asleep on the day mentioned and, as we con- 


_ fidently believe, entered eternal glory. After a funeral service in 


the Seminary auditorium, where Rev. Lochner preached on Psalm 
71:9-12, the body was taken to St. Louis and, after another funeral 
service in Trinity Church, with a sermon by Professor G. Schaller on 
2 Timothy 4:6-8, buried in the cemtery of the congregation. — May 
the memory of this righteous man abide among us in blessing! 


Autobiographical Sketch of Herman Ruhland 
1865—1948 


The Rev. H. Rubland, whose autobiographical sketch we are honored 
to print in the following, was a gifted pen and ink artist. As he was 
greatly interested in the work of our Concordia Historical Institute, he pre- 
sented a number of his pen drawings to us in 1930, which we published 
in the issue of January, 1931. As most of our subscribers probably do not 
have this issue, we are reprinting this sketch at this time. The following 
men are depicted: Rev. Erdmann was one of the leaders in Illinois. Prof. F. 
A. Craemer was president of our seminary at Springfield, Ill. Rev. H. 
Wunder was pastor in Chicago for more than a half century. Dr. G. Stoeck- 
hardt was professor extraodinarius at our seminary at St. Louis when the 
sketch was made. The sketch of Dr. C. F. W. Walther is of interest because 
it is most likely the last picture of him, as he died the following year. Rev. F. 
Kuegele was the first President of the English Missouri Synod and is best 
known as the author of Country Sermons. Rev. P. v. Rohr was one of the 
leaders in the Wisconsin Synod. Dr. A. Hoenecke was the great theologian 
of the same body. WiGeP 


Herman Ruhland, P.em., was born September 13, 1865, in 
Buffalo, N. Y., the son of the Rev. Fredr. Ruhland and his wife, 
Kunigunde, nee Ramming. He was baptized in First Trinity 
Church, Buffalo, where his father was pastor at that time. His 
elementary education was in parochial schools, first in Pleasant 
Ridge, Illinois. Later, while his father was pastor in Planitz, Sax- 
ony, Germany, he attended the parochial school there, the private 
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school a Dr. Hauff von Klingstein in Dresden. He also a 
the Latin School of Dr. Stoeckhardt and the private institute 
ducted by Rev. Fr. Brunn in Steeden, Germany. 

After his father’s sudden death, which decane 


- America while on an official visit here, he entered our Fort 
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Concordia and finished his theological studies in Concordia Sem- 


inary, St. Louis, Mo., in 1886 as a member of the last class of the 
sainted Dr. Walther. 

He served as missionary in northern Texas, then was called 
as pastor to Manito and later Altamont, Illinois. At the latter 
congregation he also taught school for 16 years, having an average 


attendance of 75 children, besides doing his other ministerial duties - 


and serving as Visitor and Director of Missions in his District. 
In 1909 he was called to St. Paul’s Congregation, Ottawa, 
Canada, where he served for 22 years. This congregation had 
two schools and three teachers at that time. But when it grew in 
membership too great for the capacity of the church building, 
eighty families organized the congregation now known as St. Luke’s 
Congregation, under the guidance of Pastor Ruhland. 

During his activity in Ottawa he served again as Visitor and 
also Vice-President of his District for many years. Especially 
during World War I did he serve beneficially to the congregation 
and District as representative of our Synod. In Illinois as well 
as in Canada he was chairman of the “Witwen und Arme Studenten 
Kasse.” He represented the Negro Missions of our Synod in 
Canada during his pastorate there. 

His marriage to Emma Brauns of Chicago, daughter of 
Leopold Brauns and his wife, Emma, nee Schilling, in 1887 was an 
extremely happy one. They had two daughters. 

In 1931 Pastor Ruhland relinquished his pastoral duties with 
a heavy heart because of his own and his wife’s failing health. 


- 


_ became pastor and successor to his father from 1735 to 1748. 


years. Karl became a theologian, while Adolf, the father of our 
_Stoeckhardt, became a chemist. 


pastor’s Te el aie aa, 
in his pastoral activity to her influence so ie a is dene id 7a 
Christian mother. oe 
The following years he lived quietly “pe his younger deugheem ey 
be occasionally pate his pastor, the Rev. M. A. Berner, in the church ioe 
services. eae 


Karl Georg Stoeckhardt, D. Theol. c 
13421913 > 

By Dr. E. BIEGENER, St. Louis, Mo. | - 

Karl Georg Stoeckhardt, D.Theol., 1842—1913, was a nS : 


scendant of a lineage-of Lutheran lenge dating back to the 
seventeenth century. Prof. Dr. Ernst Theodor Stoeckhardt in 


- Weimar gave out a genealogy in which one Gerhardt Stoeckhardt 
became pastor on October 12, 1656, at Miltitz, near Meissen. 


His two sons became pastors. Thea in turn became the progenitors 

of a twofold lineage of the Stoeckhardt family, the Putzkauer and 
Lauterbach branches. The ancestor of the latter branch was 
Magister, i.e., Ph. D., Gottlieb Stoeckhardt, born April 5, 1664. 
He was pastor of Lonehadh and Buehlau, near Stolpen. His son, 
Magister Johann Gottfried Stoeckhardt, born August 14, 1696, 


v 


Now, his son, Magister Friedrich Gottlieb Stoeckhardt, born Aug- 
ust 9, 1736, became pastor at Groszthiemig; he died there June 25, 
1804. Christian Gottlieb, son of the former, born March 18, 1773, 
likewise studied ecie and became pastor in Roersdorf, near 
Meissen, where he died 1831. Now, this, the fifth Stoeckhardt ; 
descendant, who held a pastorate in Saxony, was the grandfather 
of our sainted professor. A. 

This grandfather was a very learned man; however, very | 
unique and original in character. He married Karoline Rudolphi, iA 
the daughter of his predecessor. Of their six children two died i inane 
early life. Two sons, Karl and Adolf, and two daughters gtew up; 
however, the youngest of the daughters died at the age of sixteen 


. 


~ 


rules of grammar, or preparation whatever were necessary. 
: > father as teacher would read and translate, and the pupils 
es had to repeat what they heard. Gedicke’s Language Readers were 
x .. used for the beginning. Then followed in Latin Eutropius, Teren- 
| tus, Cornelius ee Virgil, Ovid, and Horace; in Greek, Xeno- 
phon, Homer’s Iliad and the Odyssey; 
in Hebrew, a chapter from the Bible, 
daily; in Italian, Tasso; in English, 
the King James Version of the Bible. 
Then, too, these boys were obliged to 
accompany their father on long walks. 
At such times they were required to 
converse with him in Latin. It goes 
without saying that implicit obedience 
became fundamental in their training. 


ee placency and self-sufficiency were for- 
: Karl Georg Stoeckhardt : : ; ; 

eign in their behavior. 
‘The ministerial line in the family was broken by the father 


of Stoeckhardt, who was a professor at a so-called Gewerbeschule. 


Karl Georg, that is his full name, was born February 17, 1842, at 
Chemnitz, Germany. His father was Prof. D. Adolph Stoeckhardt, 
and his mother was Rosalie Liebster. He was the only son of four 
children. His youngest sister became the helpmeet of our late 
Dr. C.C. Schmidt. In 1847 his father became professor in the 
academy at Tharandt, near Dresden. Here he first attended school 
and was later prepared by a tutor for college. In 1857 he attended 
an academy in Meissen, graduating five years later. At Easter, 
1862, he matriculated at the University of Erlangen to study theol- 
ogy. Here he joined the Christian organization of students called 
“Wingolf,” a friendship league, perhaps similar to our Walther 
League. In the fall of 1863 he went to the University of Leipzig. 
In 1865 he organized a “Wingolf” society here and saw to it that 
a clear confession of Christ was embodied in the constitution. 


possible he started them out in nature tpt pecan j cael 
The study of languages was pursued in a unique way. 
er Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, nor Italian or English vo- 


Self-denial and humility were incul- 
cated for their future benefit. Com- | 


nee to seit some a: ai teres at ae eee Bone ae : 
Here he sat at the feet of Steinmeyer, Hengstenberg, Doerner, and — 
the eminent historian, von Ranke. He was about to take up — 
teaching in Leipzig when war broke out between Prussia and Austria 
late in the fall. It was at this time that Stoeckhardt became seri- 
ously sick, and there was great anxiety for his life. After having 
recovered from this sickness, he went, late in the fall of the same 
year, to Neuendettelsau in Bavaria to become acquainted with 
Pastor Loehe, his institution of mercy, and his blessed work. It was 
here that he first heard of the wonderful development of the Lu- 
theran Church in America. - 
At Christmas, on returning home, he obtained the directorship 
of the Luisenstift, an academy for girls. As principal teacher he 
taught religion and other studies. His pupils were the daughters © 
of the aristocracy. His work at the academy, and later at the 
University of Erlangen as private docent, became a source of great 
pleasure to him. According to his inclination, however, he would 
have preferred to instruct university students. He entered upon 
his teaching profession with great zeal. He wrote Pastor Otto 
Willkomm at the beginning of his career: “From the few lectures 
thus far given I have learned that it is not so easy to teach the 
simple and clear truths of the Catechism and that it requires 
more thorough study in another way than is required for theological 
studies. It would be much easier for me to present to theological 
students dogmatic or exegetical material in scientific verbiage 
than to present the same matter to children in a childlike way. 
Nevertheless, I believe it to be good training to set aside the theolog- 
ical terminology and become a child again in thought.and speech.” 
But this was not done at the expense of thoroughness. In another 
letter, dated November 29, 1867, he wrote: “After a half year’s 
probing of the material to be presented, and of the child’s mind 
for which it is prepared, it becomes somewhat clearer to me what 
to incorporate and what to leave out. Yet my preparation for 
school requires a great deal of time, but increases our interest {he 
had an assistant}. Above all, we become more conscious of the 
grandeur of our Small Gaiechisan However, we begin to detect 
a deficiency, namely, that we possess by far too little knowledge 
of exegesis and Bible knowledge i in general. Our Lutheran Cate- 
chism throughout i is Biblical, i.e., not only Scriptural but replete 
with Biblical imagery and interwoven with Bible language. And 


, 


gia. 
ieee: aie as. ic exegesis, i eats Old Tes j 


ut, as possible.” Stoeckhardt followed this through very 
entiously by reading the Bible in the original tongues. He and 
; friend Pastor Otto Willkomm, followed this plan for several 
years, keeping apace in reading and then commenting by corte- 
Be idesce on what they read. At Erlangen he taught dogmatics 


on the basis of Heinrich Schmid’s Dogmatic der Ev.-Luth. Kirche. 


He writes Willkomm that he finds pleasure in such occupation with 


his students; even the Latin language was no hindrance; however, 


he deviates from the traditions of the University by Se 
in German. 

During the summer vacation of 1867 he attended the Uni- 
versity of Marburg to hear the lectures of the eminent theologian 
Vilmar. Of this man he writes in a letter dated August 1, 1867: 
“I regret not that for his sake I have once more taken my place 
on the school bench. He is a man, every inch of him, and a thorough 
theologian. His exegesis is to the point.” 

In May, 1868, he passed another examination before the con- 
sistory in Dresden. As the Luisenstift was to be removed, he was 
in a quandary what to do. It was suggested that he enter the 


East India Mission. However, because of the unwillingness of his 
parents to consent, he later made application for a position as in- 


structor at the University of Erlangen. This required a special 
examination, for which he needed more preparation. His university 
friend Pastor Venegoz of Paris called him as assistant pastor. 


In this capacity he might find time to prepare for the work at 


Erlangen. In June, 1870, we find him at work in Paris. It was, 
however, only for a short time and the Franco-Prussian war broke 
out. He was arrested twice as a spy; but by special dispensation 
of the governor of Paris he was permitted to continue his work 
until the 4th of September. Emperor Napoleon was taken captive 
by the Germans in the battle of Sedan. The republic was pro- 
claimed. Thenceforth it was not safe for a German to remain in 
Paris. Stoeckhardt fled to Belgium and halted at Bouillon. From 
here he went to the battlefield of Sedan and served for three 
months as pastor to the thousands of wounded and dying. His 
services being no longer required, he returned home to continue his 
work for the faculty examination. In January he received his theme 
for the necessary dissertation, viz., Isaiah 8:20—9:6. May 13, 
1871, he wrote his friend Willkomm that his work had been ac- 
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while Leipzig accepted i it and granted him the degree. This seer 
defeat probably was in the plans of the Lord to make use of 


The eee of Pelee eee it rene it was not sc 


extraordinary gifts of this man in our beloved Church in t 
country. He returned home to Saxony. He received a call as 
diakonus in Planitz near Zwickau, after having married Anna — 
Koenig, October 7, 1873. He was inducted into office October 13. 
It seems that Stoeckhardt was chosen for this place to oppose Pastor 


-Ruhland, who had separated from the State Church and established 
~ St. John’s Congregation as a free church and congregation in 1871. 


Stoeckhardt entered upon this field of labor with vim and zeal; 


however, without neglecting private study, especially that of the? 


Bible, which he always read in the original languages. It was not 


long before questions of church discipline arose between him and his 
_ superiors, the consistory. He was forced to study the underlying 


principles involved. This he did on the basis of the Bible and the - 
literature of the Missouri Synod, which was at that time dealing 
with these very questions. He came out of the controversy that 


had been raging for some time fully convinced that the consistory 


“had fundamentally an altogether different conception of sin and — 
repentance, and therefore also of faith and justification, than the 
Scriptures and the Lutheran Confessions; yea, that it no con 
really held to the material principle of the Lutheran faith.” Jonge 6, 
1876, he dissented from them. . 
His suspension from office followed immediately. June 15 
he answered by declaring that he resigned. Soon thereafter he 
joined St. John’s Cognregation, whose doctrinal position he had for ‘i 
some time recognized as being correct. About eighteen families — 
followed him, and he was chosen as associate pastor. Together with 
Pastor Ruhland and the Publisher Johannes Herrmann he issued _ 
a church paper known as Die Ev.-Luth, Freikirche, which continues _ 
under the name of Der Lutheraner as the official organ of the Lu- BF 
theran Church of Germany. This caused a furore. The consistory 
entered suit against them; charging them with blasphemy, offending — 


_ and insulting the Imperial Saxon Consistory, likewise church elders — 


of St. John’s in Dresden, also the Pastors Sulze and Graue, likewise 
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was of comparati ly short duration, yet he wielded an 
of far-reaching consequence. His sermons were instruc! 


“kt ardt, the congregation was blessed with two gifted preachers. 
e church was regularly filled to capacity. A new and larger 
teh edifice was planned and was constructed after Stoeckhardt’s 


i ; J Oa the occasion of the second convention ee Synod in the 
summer of 1878, which was held at Wiesbaden, he had an ex- 
ate c ent eae: on “Indifferentism.” The outline of this paper is the 


Bae 


, 


ae is the cancer of modern Lutheranism, which became an 
outgrowth of syncretism and unionism. That we have chosen to deal 
with this evil is because God’s Word shows what a danger it is to 
our salvation. 
2. Indifferentism is the Peteesnes toward thes Wordiat" Codiand: the: 
revealed doctrine of Christ. It reveals itself: 
‘ a. as indifference toward religion in general. 
b. as undervaluation of pure doctrine. 
_ ¢. as tolerant of false doctrine and false teachers. 
_ d. as tolerant of unscriptural practice. 
__e. as mediation or reconciling and blending of falsehood and truth. 
f. as altar and church fellowship with the heterodox. 
v; g- as abandoning necessary Scriptural polemics. 


3. The source and root of indifferentism is nothing else than unbelief. 
Indifferentism is not conscience-bound in the Word of God, especially | 
not in the article of justification. Doctrine or the Word of God is 
made subordinate to human reason, their own notions, and circumstances. 


4. Indifferentism militates against the Word of God, namely: 
: a. against the holy Law of God, to keep doctrine pure. 
2 bbe against earnest warnings of every falsification of the same. 
_¢. against the decided command to convince the gainsayers or eventually 
to separate from them. 


d. against explicit judging and condemning all indifferentism as a 


as damnable sin. 
5. The orthodox Church of all times waged incessant war on indifferentism. 

She has always testified for pure doctrine as her greatest treasure; 

separated from all: false doctrine and false teachers; and has at all 

times been unfavorable to concessions to error and attempts at reconcilia- 
(3 tion. This is proved by the Ecumenical and Lutheran Symbols. This 
is substantiated by the testimony of the Old Christian Church and the 
Lutheran Fathers. To this also the universal practice of the orthodox 
Church bears witness. 


Stoeckharde’ s activity in the separated Free Church : 


ing, thoroughly Scriptural. With Pastors Ruhland aa 
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6. The terrible result and effect of cadre «Eg ies : 
a. It renders the ground of faith uncertain. 
b. Particularly obscures the atonement of Christ. 
c. Furthers growth of false doctrine. 
d. It robs the believers of the light of knowledze and the certainty :: 


faith. 


e. It robs them of the real joy, SEE and power to testify and of 


Christian fortitude. 
f. It makes blunt and indifferent over against faults and fadses 
7. The only and suffcient antidote against indifferentism is the faithful 
and steadfast use of the Word of God; and the diligent and thorough- 


going practice of pure doctrine, particularly, the doctrine of the total 
depravity of man and the doctrine of justification. Ks 


This position was maintained by Stoeckhardt throllehee his 
life. He never tolerated error, though his home and personal life 


was vety friendly and cordial. He never fostered church politics, 


but always confessed the Word of God and defended the truth. © 


Besides his work in the congregation at Planitz and the Ev. 
Luth. Free Church, he was preparing boys and young men for 
progymnasium studies. This work came to a close in 1878, and, 
no new pupils being announced, a new field of labor was sought. 
The Dresden congregation would have extended a call to Stoeck- 
hardt, but before the litigation got under way, Holy Cross of St. 
Louis called him to become the successor to Pastor Theodore Brohm. 
This call he accepted and was installed on October 13, 1878. At the 
same time he was to teach Old and New Testament exegesis in 


Concordia Seminary. This he did for nine years, when, after the 


death of Dr. Walther, he was called to the chair of exegesis as a 
full-time professor. 

Walther’s work in the Missouri Synod was nearly done when 
Stoeckhardt arrived. The Missouri Synod’s battle for existence 
among the older Lutheran bodies in America had been fought and 
won. She was established and recognized at home and abroad. 
Now followed conservation. 


| 


For nine years the activity of Walther and of Stoeckhardt in 


the Missouri Synod overlap. It was in the years of their contem- 
poraneous ministry that the fiercest onslaught was made on our 
organization. A doctrinal controversy was brewing, the outcome of 
which was destined to clarify Lutheranism, so that from thencefor- 
ward it was to be known distinctly as “Missouri” Lutheranism. 
It was the controversy of the doctrine of election, or predestination, 


which eventually also involved all other cardinal doctrines of Scrip- 


ture. Those days and nights were filled with intensive study of the 


"Scriptures and the theology of the sixteenth century, the Reforma- 
tion period. It was a controversy of the first magnitude, a giant 
struggle for the maintenance of the distinct theological position 
in the world which the Missouri Synod had gained by a half. 
century of arduous work. On the side of the Missouri Synod it 
was a heroic effort to conserve the fruits of past labors and the 
spoils of former victories of the truth. 

Into this struggle Stoeckhardt entered almost with his arrival; 
for the beginning of his St. Louis pastorate and the beginning af 
the Predestinarian Controversy are nearly coincident. His close and 
co-operative connection as Professor extraordinarius with Walther 
and the St. Louis faculty at once merged him into the public 
literary strife which the controversy necessitated. He came to be 
known and appreciated as a theological leader even before his con- 
gregation had time to fully discover his fine qualities as a pastor 
and preacher. Stoeckhardt’s contributions to Lehre und Wehre, 
during the years when the controversy was raging, are numerous 
and show with what zest and zeal he entered into the discussion. 
We have from his pen during those years some twenty-odd articles. 
And parallel with these polemical articles runs the long series of 
articles on “Prophecy and Fulfillment” in 1885 and 1886. And 
when, after a few years, Walther passed away, it fell to him, with 
others, to continue his work, and that meant preservation of the 
Lutheran heritage. 

Stoeckhardt reflected the character of his own activity in the 


closing words of his address at the bier of Walther, when Wal- 


ther’s remains were transferred from the Seminary to Trinity 
Church: “What is the lesson that we glean from the life and death 
of this man? We glean from it fresh assurance that the grace 
wherein we stand and which was testified unto us by our departed 
teacher, is the true grace. We are in possession of the truth — the 
entire and undiminished truth — because we know Christ crucified 
and desire to hear of nothing beside Him. Our departed teacher 


calls to us: ‘Hold that fast which thou hast, that no man take - 


thy crown.’ ” 


The first article contributed by Stoeckhardt after the death 
of Walther and his own election to the chair of exegesis bears the 


inscription: “In what way can and should each individual Lutheran. 


lend his aid in order that the pure doctrine may be preserved to his 


Church?” The article is retrospective and prospective. It portrays 


the view which Stoeckhardt took of the mission which, he believed, 
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, The athens Cae belonging to the 
Lutheraner, who have, for years, followed with their thoughts, w 
prayers the progress of the Lutheran Church in this country, spat 
that Synod which this periodical seeks to serve, will not conceal f 
themselves the fact that their Church, their Synod, has arrived at 
‘turning point. The memory of the sad events of the recent past is st 
fresh among us. One by one the founders and former leaders of out i 
Synod have gone to their eternal home and rest from their labors. Only | Re 


a few of our witnesses are still in their places. In general, the old gen- 


eration, which lived to see | the beginnings of our work, is dying. A new 
generation has grown up. Such a turning point, such a change in our 
affairs, such an alteration in our personnel, invites serious reflection. 
Any person who is mindful of the events of the past years sees at_ 
_once what God would have us American Lutherans do now and in the 
future. What is the s sum total and the result of the past history of our 


Synod? 
Stoeckhardt now proceeds to review the formative period of the 
Missouri Synod from the Saxon i immigration to the formal close of 
the Predestinarian Controversy. He is aware that the grace of 
God has been bestowed upon his Synod in exceedingly great 
measure. 


It is manifest, ter that in the present and future all depends on 
our keeping that which we have. We have been enriched every way, in 


all doctrine and in all knowledge, so as not to fall behind in any be m 


Let our concern now be not to lose any of the blessings which we have 
received. Oh, surely, that is the fervent wish and the ardent prayer of 
every Lutheran who has known the gift of God, has examined and under- 
stands our times and the signs of the times, and loves his Church: “In 
these last days of sore distress Grant us, dear Lord, true steadfastness, 
That pure we keep, till life is spent, Thy Holy Word and Sacrament!” 
And not only till life is spent, nay! help us, Lord God, that our Church 

in this country may never lose this treasure of hers; grant that this blessed _ 
light may shine for our children and children’s children to the last day! 


Stoecktand: followed his sentiments with a series of actions — 
which can be explained only by the fact that it had become a settled — 
conviction with him that his allotted task as a teacher in the Missouri ade 
Synod was to preach preservation. In the article from which we — ee 
have quoted, Stoeckhardt shows what a real and live issue preserva- ae 
tion is with him, by proceeding as follows: ' oe 


Those Lutherans who know what has been bestowed on them, also 
know well the enemies which would wrest from them their precious heritages ay 
_ they know the dangers which threaten them and their Church. . . . When 


guest is even now etn his appearance | in our circles 
1 amon constituency. He is two-faced. Ingratitude is revealed espe- 
, by surfeit and satiety of the accustomed purity of teaching, hence, 
ness and indifference in regard to spiritual affairs. As a 

e of this, worldliness is gaining ground. A person who no 


s the joy and delight of his heart in the Word of God will 


look for other and less worthy pasture grounds and joys. And, ultimately, — 


love of the world and its pleasures will smother completely the very last 
spark of spiritual life in a person. _ 
Lutheran Christians who are concerned about the salvation of their 
ee) souls and the welfare of their Church recognize, and do not slight, this 
one great danger, ingratitude, or this twofold danger, coldness and world- 
liness. However, when they perceive that this danger is rapidly spreading 
in their own locality, they may give way to lamentations and regrets and 
_bewail the fact that the good old times are gone, and they may paint the 
good old times in rosy colors—as though even in those times practice 
had always been in accordance with preaching — while they paint the 
present and future in dark colors. They may think that a single individual, 
or only a few, cannot stem the tide of time and that new and extraotdinary 


tion. But, my dear Lutheran, examine well conditions as they exist, and 

decide upon the proper redress and remedy. We still have the pure Word 

and Sacraments — thanks be to God! We are even now holding in our 

hands the full and entire blessing of God. Many are rejoicing with us 

because of this blessing. The Word of God is still the ruling element 
in our Church. What we produce from this Word in our sermons and 
__ writings still makes an impression and takes effect among us. 

Now, then, if each individual Lutheran who glories in the true and 
pure doctrine will do his share in his locality and show faithfulness, 
diligence, and zeal in keeping what he has, he will aid in keeping the 
Church in possession of the blessings entrusted to her. There is no need 
of any new wisdom, any extraordinary exertion. 


Indoctrination is the means for preservation. Accordingly, 

Stoeckhardt, soon after Walther’s death, applied himself, with great 
__ assiduity, to writing plain, popular articles on the leading doctrines 
for the Lutheraner. This plan was taken up in later years by the 
faculty of Concordia Seminary, and nearly every member of the 
4 faculty, in rotation, contributed to this doctrinal series. 

This silent undercurrent in his life was the one which we have 
tried to indicate: preservation, firm attachment to the old truths 
and the old ways. Firmness in maintaining the old truth is an 

__ inspiring example. Preservation, as well as adaptation, are ever- 


means and methods are required to avert greater damage, loss, and defec- - 


, vane Mi itant. 


Stree? Pan granite ; are building» 
in the building of the temple of God. The Master 
and shapes them for His wise and sovereign purposes. 
one of the products of His grace. Stoeckhardt, through his writ- 
ings, will continue to preach stability and perseverance, as he 
preached these virtues to the generation among which he lived. 

Dr. Stoeckhardt was from the start a leader among theological 
teachers. His speciality was Old and New Testament exegesis, and _ 
in this capacity he was an exceptional force, not only leading into 
the depths of the inspired text, but also impressing upon his students 
always, and seemingly without effort on his part, the proper method 
of Scripture interpretation, viz., the interpretation of Scripture by 
Scripture. In this way Dr. “Storekharde wielded an important 


influence toward unifying his students upon the only proper basis 
of theological union, namely, the inspired text, the Word of the 


infallible God. During thirty-five years of untiring, studious, and 
faithful exegetical activity a generation of our ministers as students 


.have sat at the feet of this eminently learned theologian. And it 


will be well for generations to come to feast on the ripe fruits of 
his labors, his commentaries, sermons, and dissertations. May his 
mantle enshrine the chair of exegesis at our Seminary to the end 
of days! 

Dr. Stoeckhardt was a “friend, as of evety mission, so also of 


‘our English cause. Though himself German to the core, he always — 


took a friendly interest in the work of our former English Synod, 


now a District of the General body. It is true he deplored the 


prevailing absence of the parochial school in many English circles. 
He was ever a man who labored to overcome difficulties, and it 
was his ardent desire that every effort be made to further the 
interest of genuine and extensive Christian education. The paro- 
chial school in his mind was the best means to the desired end, and 
therefore he persistently advocated its establishment and perenne 
tion wherever at all possible. 

He was, however, an intelligent observer of men and affairs 
and readily accommodated himself to needs which he had recognized 
to be real, not imaginary. There are those who remember the 
lively interest and part which he took at the convention at Detroit 
in 1905 on the question whether English congregations were to be 
received into the German Missouri Synod. His arguments, coming 
from such a ‘source, made quite an impression, and besides they 


1-English | ake ‘his et at ag tne eee 
oe faithfully the standard English commentaries. That he 
diligently studied Hodge, his beloved Romans reveals. He fre- 
quently consulted the International Critical C ommentary, which was 
_ acquired for the Seminary Library partly upon his urging. He had 
read Haldane, Stewart, Chalmers, Plummer, Moule, etc. Right 
now there is in process the translation of some of his works. 

Dr. Stoeckhardt was a man whom all were forced to respect, 
whether friend or foe. The simplicity and artlessness of his manner 
could never hide the greatness of his mind and soul. He was a 
‘man of consequence in any movement and always one who feared 
God and sought to do God’s will. The burden of his life, and in 
an increased measure in his later years, was the proclamation of 
the “riches of God’s grace” by which, and by which alone, sinners — 
are saved and gathered about the throne. With all the zeal at his 
command, and with a watchfulness that nigh consumed him, he 
studied and weighed every word when he considered this funda- 
mental Christian truth endangered or assailed. And in this cause 
he died, fully active to the last. We may well say of Dr. Stoeck- 
hardt that he gave his life to Christ, who had “bought him with a 
price,” consecrated himself to the preaching of the Gospel of the 
love of God in Jesus Christ, and we are happy in the belief that 
his labor was not in vain. 

On Thursday, January 9, 1913, Dr. Stoeckhardt was no more 
among us. The news of his sudden death spread quickly. His 
wife, who had so brightened and helped to improve his condition in 
later years, was absent from home, attending the obsequies of a 
relative at Pittsburgh, hurried home to his bier. 

On Sunday afternoon brief services were conducted in the 
home by Prof. L. Fuerbringer, after which, under the accompani- 
ment of an imposing funeral cortege of professors, pastors, and 
about three hundred students, the bodily remains were conducted 
to the main corridor of the Seminary, where they lay in state until 
Monday afternoon. On that day at one o’clock, brief services were 
held especially for the faculty, the student body, and pastors. Dr. F. 
Pieper spoke on the question “How should we regard the Teachers 
of the Church?” After singing by the Seminary choirs, Prof. John 
Schaller of Wauwatosa, Wis., spoke as the representative of the 
faculty of the Seminary of the Wisconsin Synod and also in 


_feminiscences, its fine churches, its monuments, and many other ae 


-h, vb ingt es 
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atives of the student body of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, three 
of that of Springfield, Ill, the local faculty and many delegations. 
Pastor C. C. Schmidt ed upon the basis of Ps. 116:15: 
“Precious in the sight of the Lord is death of His saints.” The 


~ students’ choir ste ee ety ist mein Leben.” _ Then oa oe i 


nce Caner rehi tne oleae of Walther oad oa great ae 
leaders of the Church, where interment was made, Prof. G. ele ee 


- officiating. - 


Many returned from this funeral with a heavy heart. The ; : 
Lord, who gave the great teacher, had taken him away. After a 


_ life of wandering and of battle, God had given the pilgrim and the 


soldier rest. The cause for which he labored and fought has become 
the heritage of the Church. Ey we hold it and foster it at 
all times! j 


bishie Life and Works of Pastor Frederick Lochner 
- By Prog. OTTO F. HATTSTAEDT, D. D. Re 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


For some unknown reasons there has never appeared in our 
papers a biography of Pastor Frederick Lochner.. Dr. L. Fuer- 
bringer gathered some material, but nothing ever came of it. And — 
yet, if anyone deserves to be peinenbeed it is Pastor Frederick 
Lochner; for in his days he was a shining light in the Missouri 
Synod and did much for the welfare of the Church. Therefore, — 3 


to keep his memory alive, I shall now give a brief sketch of his life. 
Frederick Lochner was born on September 23, 1822. His 


a 


_ father was a copper engraver and lived in Nuremberg. Here in 


this old, renowned, free city of Germany with its many historical 
attractions the boy grew up, went to school, and was confirmed in ) 
1836. The confirmation made a deep i impression on his mind; but, 
- oe 
sad to say, he received little instruction in the Christian religion, * 
F 


u ‘Lord and of. ed meaning at His paae ee and 
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ther precious truths of the Bible. But by the grace of God the 
- was to come when the true knowledge of what was necessary >: Seay 
to be a good Christian entered his heart. “ae 4 
‘Tt came about in this way. It was his father’s wish that he ae 
reas study for the ministry, as many of his forebears were pastors.) = ae 
But as the means were lacking to send him to the Gymnasium, — 
and then to the university, he sent him to the Polytechnicum, a 
school where boys were instructed in the art of 
drawing and engraving. As the boy had shown - 
a talent for drawing, he took up the study with 
enthusiasm and made fine progress. Besides, 
he received instruction in piano and organ 
playing, which later was of great value in the 
preparation of his liturgical works. One of his 
instructors was Prof. John Poppel, an excellent 
artist, a fine teacher, and, above all, a faithful ~ z 
Christian. He exerted the greatest influence on Ee se a 
Bt Ae eases Reece ; Frederick Lochner 
Lochner by his Christian way of living, by his: a 
morning and evening devotions, which the pupils attended, and by 
his firm adherence to the Word of God. Through him Lochner ; 
acquired a real knowledge of the principles of the Christian re- wae 
ligion and became a good Christian and —a good Lutheran. After _ 
two years Poppel resolved to move to Munich, the art center of i 
Germany, with his pupils. Here Lochner pursued most zealously a 
the art of copper and steel engraving and was on his way to become ; fa 
a real artist. " i 
But God’s ways are wonderful. Lochner was not to become “aes 
an artist, but a-preacher of the Gospel. God let some of the > ee 
reports of the lamentable condition of the Lutherans in America 
fall into his harids, and suddenly the thought came to his mind to 
become a missionary. God had His own way of strengthening 
him in his desire;' for Lochner lost his eyesight, and the doctors 
told him that he would never again follow his present occupation. 
That was the end of his artistic career. 
He returned to Nuremberg, where his parents were shocked at 
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St. Paul’s Church, Fort rayne, Drawn by F. Lochner, June, 1849 — : ; 
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~seled them not to stand in the way of his desite to becouse Eis 
missionary. He suggested that Frederick should first pre are h 

self to become a schoolteacher, so that, if he would not like 1 

America, he could return and make his living in Germany in th at 

calling. They quieted down, and in obedience to his parents yo 

Lochner spent two years at the Praeparandenschule (Preparatory fy 

School) in Nuremberg and one year in the seminary at Schwabach. 

What he learned there of the German language, : in geography, Te 

ic history, in piano and organ playing, and then ‘catechetics and an 

Bible history, was of the greatest importance in his future calling. = 

a While in Nuremberg, he read more reports of the miserable ou 

condition of the Lutherans in America, and when he learned that 2 

> Pastor Wyneken had come to Fuerth to report orally on the plight 

ay of the brethren in the faith, he quickly decided to hear him. S 

i e 
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At the close ae rae vs steer “year he left the amas at 
hvabach ook went to 0 Pastor Loehe to > consult him about his eee 


went to Loehe in November, 1844, to receive instruction for his 


future calling. As he had received a very good education and had 
also acquired a good knowledge of the Christian religion, Loehe 


instructed him only in preaching, in catechetics, in the care of the 


sick, and other practical branches, and inculcated in his heart a 


loyalty to God’s Word and the Confessions of the Church. 

In March, 1845, he left Neuendettelsau. After a parting 
visit with his parents and a most eventful trip through Germany he 
went to Bremen, where he found his friends, Craemer, Trautmann, 


Detzer, and Romanovsky, who had also been enlisted by Loehe, to- 


gether with Teacher Kornbausch. On April 20 they boarded the 
Carolina, which was to bring them to America. During the journey 
of seven weeks’ duration they held daily devotions. The captain, 
who was a Christian, allowed no disturbance whatever. Lochner 
opened a regular school and also instructed young and old in the 
thythmical singing of our hymns. On the 51st day land was sighted, 
and soon the ship entered the harbor of New York. Here they 
were most heartily welcomed by Pastor Brohm. 

Their destination was Monroe, Mich., where they were wel- 


_comed with open arms by Pastor William Hattstaedt and his young 


« 


wife. The four friends soon left the city, while Lochner and Korn- 
bausch remained there, Lochner, because he awaited a call, which 
he then received from Toledo, Ohio. He hesitated to accept because 
the congregation called itself “Die Vereinigte Lutherische und 
Reformierte Salems-Gemeinde,” (Salem United Lutheran and Re- 
formed Congregation). But when the elders wrote him that the 
Reformed people would leave the congregation after having been 
paid their share, he accepted the call and went to Toledo. Toledo 
was at that time a little village and the congregation a much- 
neglected conglomeration of all kinds of people. But Lochner 
began his work in truly Lutheran fashion, and no obstacle was laid 
in his way. 

In spring of the next year, Dr. William Sihler of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., visited him and advised him to take unto himself a wife to 


she fe d been delegated by ‘the conference at | 
ad to BSG 3 with Walther and his Saxon brethren a 
stitution for the new synod they were planning. 
In St. Louis they were most cordially welcomed, aad Loch 
had the great pleasure of receiving the hand of Miss Buenger 
and after a few days they were married. After having attended 


Downtown Cleveland, drawn by F. Lochner, at the time of the first meeting that led 
to the formation of Synod, preeaees 1845 . 
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all sessions of the brethren, from which he derived the pete 
benefit, he returned with his young wife to Toledo. But, alas! 
what awaited him there was not very enjoyable. Contrary to what — 

the elders had written him, the Reformed people had not the — 
slightest intention to leave the congregation. They had become 
more and more displeased with the “Lutheran” pastor, and they i 
finally induced the majority to draw up a letter to Lochner in which 
they declared that they were dissatisfied with him; that they did not a: 
=. consider him their pastor any longer; and that he should go ia 
P where to make his living. That was the deplorable end of Lochner’s 
Rae's activities in Toledo, and nothing else remained for him to do but to 

. leave the place. He went to St. Louis to his brother-in-law Walther, 
who advised him to take charge of the rural parishes at Pleasant a 


¥ de 


* 
a 


Id make ‘everything wet, so 


r faa a place to prepare his sermons. They ey in 
t for nearly two years before they were housed in a better 
aoe then bela came to pass that at once _ changed 


| ‘oe re was called to Eieinity) Milwaukes to become 
ne s aes of the Sy, E. G. WwW. Keyl, who had gone to eo 


1S Pi te chet of ae pepcreey Ch Gubaa.” aries was Sell : 
- gee in all its fury. But upon the advice of Walther and others © 
ee cided to leave his fei ee and so we find rae in ee 


u llest extent. my was an aia seen a wut ore 
keeper of the souls of his flock, a man who did not deviate one eee 
iota from the Word of God and the Confessions of the Lutheran BY. 
~ Church, a man who was exceedingly friendly in his dealing with is. 
“his parishioners, lenient with those who as good Christians wanted 
=t0° join the congregation,* firm as a rock when dealing with ob- ee 

_ stinate sinners, but kind and: charitable toward those who had in pe 
ee some way gone astray. No doubt Lochner was an excellent pastor, 
loved and revered by all, young and old, rich and poor. His con- 
 gregation, which soon after his arrival decided to erect a new church 
_ building of considerable size, grew by leaps and bounds, so that a : 
_ few other parishes had to be founded: Immanuel on the North “ 
: Side and St. Stephen’s on the South Side, to which a few years = 
later a third was added, the Congregation of the Holy Cross. - e 

In the controversy with Grabau, Lochner played an important oS 

part, especially by issuing for several years the Notwehrblatt, in 
which he manfully defended the Lutheran position against the 
ae ~ false teachings of Grabau. Very few copies of this excellent and 
_ historically valuable paper are still extant. In 1855 he undertook 


_—_ 


* Keyl hae been too severe and strict in receiving new members into his 
congregation, and it was surely not far from the truth when Kluegel, one of the 

_ Saxon immigrants, who had gone wrong in. the doctrine of election, said to him: 
“Keyl, du keilst zu viel,” after Keyl had admonished him, saying: “Kluegel, 
— du kluegelst zu viel.” Such was Keyl; there was indeed a sharp contrast between ‘ 
him and the irenic Lochner. a= 


of the parochial school, and by his indefatigable efforts he soon had — 
a school which was arene by more than 300 children. At the 
same time he left no means untouched to beautify the services in 


his church, and Trinity became the liturgical pattern in his respect 


for many congregations. 


jee on ee oe eining ccc nets was a eee eae % 


In 1876 Lochner received a call from Springfield, ii, to be- 
_ come the pastor of a large congregation and to instruct the acon > 


of Concordia Seminary, located in that city, in liturgics and similar 
branches. As Lochner thought that there he could do more for 


the church at large than in his present position, he accepted the — 


call, and for eleven years he had charge of the congregation and 
was professor at the seminary. There is no doubt that through 


him the services in many of our churches became what they ought 


to be: beautiful and dignified. When old age began to tell on 
him, he resigned and returned to Milwaukee, where he served as 
assistant to the Rev. Henry Sprengeler of Trinity, his old congrega- 
tion. He preached regularly, assisted in distributing the Holy 
Sacrament, visited the sick, and made himself useful as much as 


he was able to do. In 1895 he celebrated his golden anniversary 


of entering the vineyard of the Lord. On this occasion many honors 
were bestowed upon him by the members of Trinity and his many 
friends; and he deserved them; for if a man has untiringly served 
his Lord and Master for fifty years, he is worthy to be honored. 


Now a few remarks about his works. They show that he was 


eminently gifted and diligent. To begin with, he was a hymnologist . 


of no mean ability. When in his youth he first became acquainted 
with our unaltered hymns, his interest was aroused, for he had 
known them only in their rationalistic falsttications and thus the 
eile into the fied of the ichor Bi the cones ans into “ebaas 
origin and contents and wrote many articles for the Lutheraner, 
which did much to help the readers appreciate our great and grand 


treasury of hymns. — In the second place, he was a liturgist of the 


very first order. He studied with zeal the forms of worship in the 


Lutheran churches of Germany, especially in the time of the Ref- 


ee. nemee Cad nouns the aie, al 
d schools, anniversaries of congregations and their 


s, and other ministerial acts are to be performed in a proper 


meeting, May, 1846 


way. Besides, he wrote a Weihnachtsliturgie fuer den Kinder- 
gottesdienst (A Christmas Liturgy for the Children’s Service), 


which is unsurpassed to the present day in spite of the many others 


that have appeared since then. He also wrote a beautiful liturgy 


~ for Good Friday, which is still sung and 1ead in Trinity in Mil- 


waukee. To revive the singing of Psalms, he published the Psalte- 


_ rium, in which he selected a number of Psalms with their chants, 


to be sung in the afternoon service and on other occasions. That 


he never tired of bringing about a rhythmical singing of our hymns, 


goes without saying. —In the third place, he was an author of 
other works. He published a large volume of excellent sermons 
on the Epistle lessons of the church year. He also published 


about fifteen sermons and addresses in pamphlet form and left at 


2 on the Mississippi River, drawn by F. Doctaee on his way to the St. Louis 


Customs in. the Lutheran and Catholic Churches). To warn our 3 ' 


and instructive articles for the Lutheraner, the Abendschule, for 


- become known had not his skillful hand preserved them. For in- 


a5 t seasons she pubisied two books, th 
Book) and the Osterbuch (Easter Book), in 


meditates i in 63 devotions on the Passion of o our Ta and on. th 
=" glorious. tidings of His resurrection. For catechumens he w: rd 
_ in preparation for their confirmation, the fine book entitled Raphael. — 

To be guided in a God-given manner he issued Feste und Ge- 


braeuche in der Lutherischen und Katholischen Kirche (Feasts and 


Christian people, he wrote Die Loge des Alten Ordens der Vereinig-- ee 
ten Arbeiter im Staate Illinois (The Lodge of the Ancient Order __ 


of the United Workers in the State of Illinois). He also published — 


the history of Trinity Congregation in Milwaukee and many fine 


Lehre und Webhre, the Evangelisch-Lutherisches Schulblatt, for — 
Blaetter und Blueten, and other papers. The biographies of F. A. 
Craemer and O. Fuerbringer deserve special notice, because they 
contain so many historical facts that their value will abide. To cap 
the climax, he was for five years editor of the Missionstaube, a 
paper which dealt with the missionary work of our Synod. — Fur- 
thermore, he was a poet and wrote a large number of poems for 
various occasions. pont 

Finally, a word may be said of his artistic abilities, acquired — 
in his younger days. We owe it to him that we now have quite 
a number of drawings of views which would perhaps never have 


stance, he executed the parsonage at Monroe in 1845, a fine picture 
in water colors, then Frankenmuth in 1850, the first parsonage in 
Perry County, Mo., and others. From all this it may be clearly 
seen that Toahnees life was spent in rendering great services to 
the Church. * 

Lochner died February 14, 1902, in Milwaukee, after having 
served his Lord in the ministry for 57 years. 
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Seok mission eee This oe ae ‘tan 
he Lutheraner, again gemionsttates Sievers’ sincere — 


lission Work ee the Heathen?” “The a answer 
his son’s mind was an emphatic “yes”; but there 
vings which had to be answered first: 1) Our home 


Lae ‘es eee 

mission requires our constant attention, but that is no reason why. ee 

we should not begin mission work among the heathen. If it 898 
true that we should limit our projects only as far as humanly ee 
ble, then we should not have begun work among the Negroes | a oe 


country; but the harder a Christian works, the more power 
Te will ‘give him to ay out his tasks. If we ge want to do a 


“ie ‘is. 1 eae in Pie ras pate one eaten does not 
| new projects is soon going backwards. Giving does not lead 
kruptcy, but leads to wealth. 2) Then the question is raised 

whether there are any among us who have the gifts to do mission 
) work. This argument also does not hold water when we consider 
1 that our Synod has been more richly blessed than any other reli- 
re gious body; and we as a true Lutheran group have greater gifts 
to do mission work than any other. 3) Though it seems that 


j nea 


Synod can not afford to do mission work, we must remember that ele 
Synod has the money, but that we as a Body do not give as much aa 
as we could, especially not when we compare ourselves with other, , a. 


small Bee tadons 4) The argument that we could accomplish 
nore by using the same amount of men and money on the home 
oT aRe rather than on the foreign field also breaks down. Though 
. apparently that is true, we must keep in mind that God does not 
Re _ reason that way. They concluded their appeal with a stimulating 
plea to do the will of God, to work and give towards foreign 
~ missions. 1°” 
For the third time Sievers worked through the Michigan Dis- 
trict in order to bring the plea for mission work before Synod. 
Be | Though he was not present at the Michigan District convention 


102 [bid., vol. 47, p. 86. 


4 


re convention in’ at nnee “The conventio to pre 

Sievers’ plea to the delegate synod to be held in 1893. a 
The delegate synod met in St. Louis from April 26 to May com 

1893. Finally the Rock of Gibraltar was moved and the convention 


duly decided that now was the time to start mission work — through 


many signs the Lord had shown that the door was now open to do 
mission work. The delegates were convinced that the Lord had 
not only opened the door, but had also furnished the means to. 
begin mission work. Every District had requested that mission 
work be begun. The mission treasury at this time showed a balance 
of $11,560.75. It was resolved that mission work be started among 
the heathen in a foreign country. Japan was considered the logical 
field for beginning such work for the following reasons: 1) It was 


- now open for trade. 2) A process was going on which left the 


old and sought the European civilization. 3) Nine tenths of the 
Japanese were still heathen. 4) Although many Christians were 
doing mission work here, there were none working in Japan who 

wete preaching the entire Gospel. It was resolved that mission 


work be started in Japan. Ways and means of doing this work 


~ were also discussed. It was resolved that students who had mas- 


tered the language should start schools in Japan, which were in 
great demand there at that time. Besides the Word of God they 


were also to teach the curriculum of the secular schools. The old | 


subject of the Mission Director was again brought up. Sievers 
was suggested as the logical man to fill this position. Synod 
resolved that the office of Mission Director be created. This Di- 


“rector was to serve for three years, and the Mission Board was to 


consist of ten men, five of whom were to be St. Louis residents, 
two of them from the faculty of Concordia Seminary, one a pastor, 
and two, laymen. These five men were to constitute a standing 
subcommittee. The remaining five members could be chosen from 
the outside field. These were to sense the wishes of Synod and 
correspond with the Director and the subcommittee. This board 
was to meet annually. It was resolved that the election of the 
Mission Director take place in the same manner as the election of 
professors by the Electoral Board. It was further resolved that 
the Director be the executive in all things and that all details be 
left to the discretion of the Mission Board. The election of the 


103 Michigan District Report, 1892, p. 64. 


siot Board: then took place.*** Those ace were Prof. F. 
, Prof. A. Graebner, Rev. O. Hanser, Mr. L. Volkening, 


‘Mr. L. Lange, Sr., Rev. F. Sievers, Sr., Rev. A. E. Frey, Rev. C. M. 


Zorn, Rev. C. F. W. Sapper, and Prof. F. Zucker.’ 

Before the Board could take any active steps, the instigator | 
G. E. C. F. Sievers and Mr. Louis Lange, a prominent layman — 
from St. Louis, two members of the Board, had died. In their 


place Pastor Joseph Schmidt and Mr. Robert Leonhardt were 


chosen. Pastor J. Wefel was called as Director of Missions, but 
he did not accept. Before the call was given to Pastor F. Sievers, Jr., 
and before the plan adopted by the delegate synod of 1893 could 


_be carried into effect, through a turn of events the door to India 


was opened wide, and thus our Synod started a foreign mission 


there. 


One can hardly imagine fay happy Sievers must have been 
that finally, after all these years when he was trying to budge 
Synod to take an active part in foreign missions, it resolved to 
begin mission work in Japan. His pioneer efforts in convincing 
Synod of its obligation to do mission work were finally rewarded. 
How sad it is to note that Sievers, who had spent his whole life 
on this project, saw its fulfillment only four months before his 
death! His biographer, Joseph Schmidt, relates that Sievers was 
so happy about the resolutions of Synod that he wrote 36 letters 
about them. The 77th anniversary of his birthday followed 
shortly after the convention. On this anniversary Sievers remarked 


that Synod’s recent decisions came as a wonderful birthday 


"present. 


106 

During all this time Sievers was not only extremely active in 
pushing foreign missions in Synod, but he was also active in home 
mission work. He made numerous trips to investigate mission 


possibilities in this country. The first one of these he undertook in 


the spring of 1850. He had been asked by President Walther to 
investigate the. possibilities of organizing a congregation in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The journey took him five days. He traveled via 


- Saginaw to Frankentrost, Frankenmuth, Flint, Pontiac, Detroit, 


Monroe, Toledo, Miami, Bellevue, and then via the Sandusky- 
Cincinnati Railroad to Cincinnati. After investigating, he found 
Pastor Theodore Wichmann, a member of the Indianapolis Synod, 
very active here. Pastor Wichmann proved to be an orthodox 


104 Missouri Synod Report, 1893, p. 82 ff. : 
105 Tbid., 1893, p. 141. . 106 Der Lutheraner, vol. 51, p. 106. 
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journeyed to ‘Margictis County in. ee Wiscrusit to 


mission possibilities there. Little is known about the results o hi ise 


-_journey.’”° 


“and nd Flee Pane fldee “He made ae oct y , because of xa Be ¥ 


_ Besides oe Bl mission ey Sievers made one into & 


aq iene aye cpeveled via Midland, Bethany and Ba ‘papide 3 


a distance of 100 miles, most of which was traveled on foot. They 
arrived in Reed City on a Sunday at five o’clock in the afternoon. 


After a messenger had been sent around, services were held at 


eight o’clock in the evening. On the following Monday a meeting 
was held, at which the Lutherans present organized St. James Con- 
gregation. On Tuesday a morning and an afternoon service were 
held. On Wednesday he and his companions, burdened down 
with books and provisions, started out for Traverse City, a distance 
of 90 miles. They followed a narrow Indian path, along which they 
saw no living creature, but only a few deer and wolf tracks. The 
_ journey became quite tiresome because they had to cross so many 
rivers and cut their way through dense cedar swamps. After 
struggling along through the wilderness for two days, they realized 
that they had lost their way. Their food supply was exhausted. 
Even though they had a compass with them, it helped them nothing 


to find the right path. They had to subsist on berries for food. 


By Saturday morning they had eaten their last bread. Then 
by chance they came back to the place where they had discarded 
their boot grease (bacon). They searched for it in order to satisfy. 


their appetite, but in vain. Then they realized, after having pro-— 
ceeded in the wrong direction for two miles, that they were lost 


for the second time. Sievers’ two young sons were completely . 


exhausted by this time and could not travel any farther. Biewend 
and Partenfelder then made a last attempt to find the right path, 


or at least the home of a settler. When they returned in half 
an hour they found Sievers and his two sons singing funeral hymns. _ 
Fortunately Biewend and Partenfelder found the house of a settler, 


107 Kirchliche Mittheilungen, 1850, col. 46. , 
108 Der Lutheraner, vol. 51, p. 87. ; : 
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_ very long. 
_ gtegation. Pastor J. Bundenthal carried out the work later on. 


termined to reach Traverse City. He made another attempt. 


ay is time he traveled to Grand Rapids and thence to Milwaukee, 


2 this roundabout way by boat at last reached Traverse City. 
He also visited Leland, Carp River, and Northport; but since he 
had lost so much time in getting there, he was not able to remain 
109 However, he sowed the seeds for an orthodox con- 
0 
In 1866 Sievers made a mission trip to Guttenberg, Iowa, 
presumably at the time when he visited Cloeter and the Indian 


station in Minnesota. The congregation in Iowa had asked for an 


orthodox pastor. When Sievers arrived there, he found out that 


it was a very small group that had made this request. All he 
could do under the circumstances was to advise this small group 
to leave the congregation of which they were members and to join 
the Missouri Synod congregation at Dubuque. 


111 


Besides the mission trips into various parts of the country, 


Sievers also kept in close touch with the different missionaries that 


Synod had in the field. One of these traveling preachers reported 


that he had received over 100 letters written by Sievers within a few 
years. In these letters Sievers gave him tried and mature advice 


and inquired intelligently concerning his work; when prospects 
looked dark and gloomy, Sievers comforted the missionaries.’ 

Sievers’ many mission reports are evidence of his sincere en- 
thusiasm for missions and proof that he instilled this enthusiasm 
in others also. The biographer Schmidt said of him: 


It probably does not require much skill to create an interest and 
enthusiasm for a mission that can show good progress and results, but it 
certainly requires a burning zeal to keep alive in others an interest in, and 
the willingness to make sacrifices for, missions which can not show any 


ea, but only hopeless results. It was Sievers’ lot to give reports of 


109 Jbid., p.88. The whole story of this trip is retold in detail in ae 


~ vol. 87, p.132f., p. 150 ff., p. 164 f. 


110 Jbid., vol. 32, p. 91. 111 [bid., vol.51, p.106. 112 Ibid., p. 114. 


2 running SLi ec UTkeioh ed. ae time, Seen was 


bared needs ree Saas Se ford missions ee pis ia er, 
as the later issues of the Lutheraner show. ; 


Certainly the words of Cato may well be applied to Rie 
persistent efforts made by Sievers to start foreign mission work. 
Even on his death bed Sievers prayed: 


Lord, have mercy on the heathen, and look after them, so that 
they may now Thee as their Savior and may be saved with us. Espe- — 
cially give me grace and lead me out of this vale of tears into eternal 


114 
life. Amen. i To be continued) 


Early Lutheran Settlers and Schools 
In Northern Illinois 
By ALBERT G. MERKENS, M. TH., PH.D. . 
II. Other Settlements and Schools 
The story of school origins and activities in the Dunklee’s 


Grove parish is, in essential features, the story of many other 
similar settlements in northern Illinois. After 1840 German settlers, 
among whom many were of Lutheran persuasion, established their 
homes in Chicago, in rural communities which today are Chicago 


suburbs, on the i inviting farm lands south of Chicago along the old 


Sauk Trail, and west in the Fox River Valley. Brief references 
ey ieee cde ents and early educational activities well serve the 


purpose of this dissertation. 

Schaumburg, 1846.— As early as 1840 fhe young Franz Arnold 
Hoffmann,* employed as teacher by the Dunklee’s Grove congrega- 
tion and foes serving as its pastor, made monthly trips to Sarah’s 


Grove, located about eight miles in a northwesterly direction from 


Dunklee’s Grove. In this area a few families of immigrants from 
Schaumburg and Hannover, Germany, had formed a settlement, 
living in dugouts and log huts.” 

On his visits to these immigrants at Sarah’s Grove the en- 


113 [bid., p. 106. 114 [bid. 
1 Concorpia Hisroricay InstrruTE QuarTERLY, July, 1948, p. 73. 
2 Frame houses did not make their appearance until 1852. Simon, H.M., 


_ History of the German Settlement at Schaumburg, Cook County, Illinois, passim. 


Schaumburg, Illinois, 1900. 
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ation: ail a Be ior: ae aL ae a Sechiool “The float ioe 
‘of the congregation served as teachers in the school. The parsonage 
and residences of members served as school buildings until 1848, 
when the congregation constructed its first modest building to 
serve until 1888 as church on Sundays and as school during the 
week. The first teacher was employed in 1858 by joint action of the 


hi Schaumburg and the neighboring Rodenburg congregations. For 


six months of the year he conducted the school at Schaumburg and 
for the other six months the school at Rodenburg.’ 


The Schaumburg congregation, like the congregation in Dunk- 


- lee’s Grove, created district schools in the course of years. The 


eastern school district was formed in 1885 and the Roselle district 
in 1889.* 

The original constitutions of es Schaumburg coneresation and 
of its schools are preserved in the archives of St. Peter’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Schaumburg. As at Dunklee’s Grove, the 
education of children was at the beginning regarded as a respon- 
sibility solely of the parents. Only gradually did the congregation 
evidence a recognition of its responsibility as a Christian institution 
and assume at least partial control of the schools through the 
calling of teachers and through supervision by means of annual in- 
spections and examinations. © 

Like the great majority of Lutherans settling in northern 
Illinois before the second half of the 19th century, the Schaum- 
burgers were deeply religious, but not confessionally Lutheran. 


They had been reared under the influence of the State Church in» 


Germany, which had effected an outward union of Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches and had eliminated from churches and schools 
the distinctively Lutheran doctrines. Though they desired to be 
Lutheran and thought they were, they had brought with them 
and used in church and school the Hessian hymnbook and catechism. 
Both were the products of rationalism. After a period of instruc- 
tion, not imparted without difficulty and strife, the congregation 


3 Kurze Geschichte der Evangelisch- Lutherischen” St. Petri Gemeinde zu 
Schaumburg, Illinois, 1922, pp. 3—5. ; 

4 Protokolle, St, Peter’s Evangelical Lutheran Church of Schaumburg, Sep- 
tember, 1885, and 1889, passim. 


see Hoffmann 1 not ee conducted services, bu ae ees 


to be individuals who subscribed to the Lutheran Confessions, pos- 


- ganized a Lutheran elementary school in the small church building — 


based chiefly on the carefully prepared and seemingly most reliable reports o 


trine ee to all the Evangelical Hayes Contain as 1580 E 


in the subjects necessary unto civic life. <a 


= Only such textbooks were to be used which contained nothing ona iN 


trary to the Lutheran Confessions. The teachers of the school had i 


sessed the knowledge deemed necessary by the district, conducted 
themselves in a Christian manner, and, in an examination, or col- 
loquium, before the school board, were ue worthy and able to 
serve in the school of the church. 


Chicago, 1846.— Organized Tocheane in Chicago ae Ne 
in 1846. German Lutherans, in small groups of relatives and 
friends and as individuals, began to come to Chicago after 1839. 
They settled in what is now the Near North Side of Chicago. — 
By 1843 they had organized St. Paul’s Reformed- Lutheran Con- 
gregation and had erected a small, unpretentious church building 
on Ohio Street, near La Salle Street. The name indicates that, 


according to the custom of the day, it was organized as a denom- — 


inational hybrid. Unpleasant experiences with self-styled “clergy- 


men” led the confessionally nondescript congregation to seek a 
competent and dependable preacher. As a result of their efforts 
they secured the services of C. A. T. Selle of Columbiana County, 
Ohio, upon the condition that they would allow him to instruct 
them in confessional matters and to serve we as a truly Lutheran . 
congregation.” 

Soon after his ae in Chisees in 1846, Pastor Selle or- 


on Ohio Street. This first Lutheran school in Chicago antedates p 
the organization of the Missouri Synod by one year. In 1848, one 


year after the Missouri Synod was organized in St. Paul’s Church, 
ee ae 


ae 
5 Kurze Geschichte der Evangelisch-Lutherischen St. Petri Gemeinde ccm “+ 


Schaumburg, Illinois, p.6. eid 


. 
6 The original records of this congregation were destroyed in the greats 
Chicago fire of October 9, 1871. However, the early history of the congregation, — 


first pastor, who lived until 1893, is preserved in the Geschichte der Gruendt ies . 
und Ausbreitung der zur Syniade yon Missouri, Ohio und andern Staaten gehoe- 
renden Evangelisch-Lutherischen Gemeinden U. A.C. zu Chicago, Illinois. Chicagos: a 


Louis Lange, Jr., and Company, 1896. 
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-. ae oN w Waves of Immigrants. — New streams of German im- es cee 
ar. s flowed into Chicago and northern Illinois afters 1840.) (= » ‘G 
cry ong the underlying causes were the economic insecurity, political > 
persecution, and religious oppression which followed in the wake ee 
of the devastation caused in Germany by the Napoleonic Wars. Dh 


the decade from 1840 to 1850 the number of Germans who 
grated to America, the land of economic stability, political 
- Fredo, and religious liberty, exceeded 400,000. In the next decade 
the new arrivals numbered 951,667. The peak of immigration — Po 
from Germany was reached between 1881 and 1890, when it num- gat 
bered 1,452,970. During the 19th century a tou of 5,009,280 a 
ae arrived at American ports.’ The earlier immigrants were 
of different culture and motivated largely by a desire for religious — | 
economic freedom. The later immigrants were quite generally er 
prompted by a desire to escape from the new nationalistic govern- , 
‘ments and military conscription.® ; 


Many tens of thousands of Germans, among them large 
_ numbers of Lutherans, settled in Chicago during the second half of 
ie the 19th century. A goodly number of the Lutherans immediately 

_ became members of the one and only Lutheran congregation in 
_ Chicago at that time, St. Paul’s. Other Lutherans chose to pass — : 
"ae through Chicago and to swell the numbers in rural German settle- — 
= ments, such as that in and about Dunklee’s Grove.® Still others, ae 
- selecting their home sites at too great a distance either from Chicago ‘aa 
or Dunklee’s Grove to permit membership in the churches located 
- there, became the nuclei for Lutheran schools and congregations 


a 


F 

to be formed in rapid succession during ensuing years. ‘J 
A Mission Opportunity.— The two Lutheran pee tions : ae 

ry pesabliched i in Dunklee’s Grove and in Chicago prior to 1848 rec- — 
en 1 Baepler, Walter A., op. cit., p. 7. J : ens 
7 8 Beck, Walter H., op. cit., pp. 160—162. . . 
a : 9 The communicant members of the Dunklee’s Grove congregation numbered a 
48 i in 1846 and 3,193 in 1886. Grosse, T. J., op. cit., p. 171. x 
ie aa 7 
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new settlers. 


The mission activities of the Dunklee’s Grove congregation 


the 


have already been portrayed, in part. St. Paul’s Congregation in 


Chicago was equally sensitive to developing needs and opportu- 


nities, and no less aggressive in pursuing a eae of expansion 


through branch and mission schools. 


‘ 


Many of the Germans and Lutherans who came to ouGhiated = 


after 1848 settled in newer sections of the growing city. Distances 


from church and school and the difficulties of travel through the 


mud and almost bottomless ooze of Chicago’s unplanked streets 
made church and school attendance practically impossible for them 
_and their children. St. Paul’s, therefore, extended its boundaries 


to serve the outlying settlements by establishing mission schools in 
selected areas of the city and by developing these mission schools 
into organized daughter congregations. As a result of this pro- 
cedure, St. Paul’s Church had by 1867 organized three daughter 
congregations *° from its branch schools ** and was itself still con- 
- ducting three schools, taught by seven male teachers and attended 
by 766 pupils.” 

An Example of Procedure. — The pastor of Immanuel Chaves 


walking along Archer Road, observed a group of German children 


_ playing by the roadside. The thought of establishing a school in 
this vicinity immediately suggested itself to him. As he walked 


along, he noticed a “For Rent” sign. Without delay, on the same 


day, he rented the building, cleaned the windows, purchased boards 
for three dollars, and built school desks and benches. While he 


was giving thought, in the evening hours, to the problem of 


securing a teacher, a man came to his door and pleaded for help, 
for he had sought in vain for employment at any kind of labor. 
Discovering that the stranger was a schoolteacher from Pomerania, 


10 These congregations in turn proceeded to establish branch and mission — 


schools. St. James — Congregation, for example, between 1869 and 1874 established 
six separate schools in different localities to serve as mission schools and feeders for 


the church. Seventy-Fifth Anniversay of St. James Evangelical Lutheran Church, 


" Chicago, Illinois, 1944, p. 2 
11 Immanuel, First St. John, and St. James Evangelical Lutheran Churches, 


which in turn established other numerous church schools. Geschichte der Gruendung 


und Ausbreitung, etc., pp. 29—64. 


12 Eyangelisch-Lutherisches Schulblatt, Vol. Il, No.5 (January, 1867), p. 159, 
- Monthly periodical of the Missouri Synod. St.Louis: Concordia Publishing House. 
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the pastor examined him, found him to be a confessional Lutheran, 
and gave him lodging for the night. On the next morning he led 
the teacher to the school building created the day before and put 
him to work by saying: “You remain here and instruct the chil- 
dren.” On the first day three children attended school, on the 
second day five, and within a very brief period of time the school- 
room had to be enlarged to accommodate the ever-growing number 
of children. In 1865 Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church was 
organized from the nucleus of children and parents which had 
gathered about the school.” 

In this wise school upon school and congregation upon con- 
gregation was established and developed in Chicago and bordering 
communities. The school proved to be a most effective mission 
agency. Large numbers of German immigrants, though they were 
not Lutheran, made use of them.. Ofttimes the number of chil- 
dren enrolled in the schools as “strangers” or “outsiders” exceeded 
the number of children whose parents were members of a Lutheran 
congregation." The assumption that parents of these children were 
motivated primarily by religious considerations in sending their 
children to Lutheran schools would be grossly misleading. Many, 
no doubt, especially among the immigrants who came to northern 
Illinois during the second half of the 19th century, were motivated 
by the desire to secure for their children instruction and training 
in the use of the mother tongue. Nevertheless, the histories of 
Chicago congregations give ample testimony to the fact that many 
thousands of children and religiously drifting and indifferent Ger- 
man parents were gained through Lutheran schools for permanent 
membership in Lutheran churches.” 

In 1896, when Chicago Lutheran churches conducted festival 


13 Geschichte der Gruendung und Ausbreitung, etc., p. 38. 


14 By way of example, with selections made wholely at random from annual 
reports, one Chicago congregation reported in 1865 that only 32 of the 264 chil- 
dren enrolled in its school were from within the congregation. Proceedings of the 
Western District, 1865, p. 76. 

The congregation at Dunklee’s Grove in 1868 reported an enrollment of 400 
pupils, of whom 300 were “outsiders.” Proceedings of the Western District, 
1868, p. 51. 

St. Paul’s Congregation in Chicago reported in 1875 that 285 outsiders were 
enrolled among the 437 pupils in its school. Proceedings of the Illinois District, 
1875, p. 98. . 

15 The membership, baptismal, and confirmation records of Lutheran churches 
in Chicago reflect the increase in German immigration. By way of example, the 
pastor of St. James Evangelical Lutheran Church of Chicago baptized 172 from 
May 1 to December 31, 1870; 287 in 1871 and 586 in 1883. In the 27 years of 
his ministry at St. James, Pastor William Bartling baptized 13,000 children. Seventy- 
Fifth Anniversary of St. James Evangelical Lutheran Congregation, Chicago, Illinois, 
1944, pp. 6—7. 
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ahh History 0 of eee Lutheran Missions in ne 
Africa, and Oceania Since World War I 


By THE REV. ORVILLE A. BUNTROCK, A.B., B.D. 


XV. The Evangelical Lutheran Church in Natal-Zululand 
(The American Lutheran Mission in South Africa) 


J. R. Birkelund writes: 


The first missionary to South Africa, sent out by the Norwegian 
Missionary Society in 1843, was Rev. H.P.S.Schreuder, who. was born 
in 1817. Having received highest honors at the University of Kristiania 
(now Oslo), it was a surprise to many that a man of his’ ability, qual- 
ifications, and academic standing would forego a promising career in the 
homeland and spend his life among a degraded and barbarous people. 


It took the Rev. Schreuder eight years to obtain a foothold 
in Zululand. Because of his medical skill King Mpande gave him 
large tracts of land and also permission to establish mission stations. 
In 1858 the first convert was baptized. In 1926 the missions begun 
by Schreuder numbered more than 20,000 Christians in Natal. 
This pioneer was also instrumental in the beginning of the work in 
Madagascar. After twenty-two years in the field Schreuder re- 
turned to Norway for his first furlough. He was ordained bishop 
for “The Foreign Mission Field of the Norwegian Church.” 
Unfortunately this led to friction between him and the missionary 

society and, to some extent, with the missionaries on the field. This 

caused Bishop Schreuder to leave the Society. A few of his friends 
in Norway rallied to his support and organized “The Church of 
Norway Mission Schreuder,” better known as the “Schreuder Mis- 
sion.” Schreuder retained only one station and was starting another 
when, broken down in health and as the result of an accident, he 
passed away.” 

Shortly after Rev. Schreuder’s death an appeal was sent to Norway 
for someone to take his place. One man in particular was stirred by this 

appeal. He was Rev. Nils Astrup of Norddalen, Norway. He felt this 
letter to be a call from God for him to go to South Africa to continue 
_ where Schreuder had left off. Astrup was obedient to the call. He and 
Mrs. Astrup with their five children arrived in Zululand in June, 1883. 
His younger brother, Hans, followed him a year later. 

The Astrups foresaw the need of an educational program for the 
Zulus; so they undertook to establish schools wherever possible. In addi- 
tion to elementary subjects they taught Bible, Catechism, and Bible History. 
Later it became necessary to establish schools for training native teachers. 


_ 1 George Drach, Our Church Abroad, p. 110. 
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at Hlabisa and Untunjambili.” In 1942 she was serving in tl 
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- mission, served until 1923. Then he turned the 
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Miss Caroline Astrup entered the service in 1898 at Entume 
In 1942 she was serving at the same station.’ 
Miss Henninge Astrup entered the service in 1899 and wot 


latter station.” -» ee 

In 1927 the Noneae Tere Church of America, | Prt iy 
che Evangelical Lutheran Church, decided to take over the Schr a 
der mission after helping for years in the wor |° That same year — 
Dr. J. R. Birkeland, the foreign mission secretary, who had been | 
foreign missionary to Japan during the years 1892—1902, was sent _ 
out to visit the field and see transfer the Proper He me iat 


many. outstations."* . 
The Zulu pastors came with eee anticipation to 


meeting with the “Baba” from America. The situation had be 
pes to them. The children of the “Baba” = nex ay, 


seoihice country, het chaleur Aniakae ‘New! pe 
_ dren were going to continue the work of their fathers. This w 
an p strangement that the Zulus could understand. The Rev. J. 


ov 


3 Arnold F. Anderson aad Frank I. Berg, Mission Hewes p-6.— 

4 Andrew Burgess, Unkulunkulu in Zululand, p. 262. - 
5 J.E,Gronli, The Morning Cometh Year Book 1941—1942, p. 74. 
6 Burgess, op. cit., p. 262. ~ 9 Gronli, op. cit., p. 74. 

7 Gronli, op. cit., p. 74 10 Burgess, op. cit., ps 262) 
8 Burgess, op. cit., p. 262. 11 Burgess, ale cit., pp. 201—303. - ; 
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. He is still serving a large field at Luwamba (formerly 


Biyela) 1° he et aes 

_ and Mrs. J. E. Farrup, the Rev. and Mrs. J. E. \ eae 

and Sister Petrine Solvike, came to reinforce the field mea 

Ses 

he Farrups were located at eee In this district of efi > 

it 20,000 Zulus, one hundred and eighteen souls were baptized oe 

ine one éday. The crowded mission compound of ten acres has been eet. 

= “en. ed to forty-two.” Today Farrup. teaches at the Lutheran ae 
pe eological Seminary in Oscarsberg."° a 
The Gronlis, formerly missionaries to China, were placed at | Se 
itumeni, the second oldest station, established by Schreuder in 
luland in 1852. In this district there are 20 outstations. These ioe 

e eee Le into four sects each tas a native Pastor. coe 

es 


The mission operates a farm at Untunjambili, because hs 
ching of agriculture and of the trades occupies a basic position 
e educational scheme. This farm is also a source of food 
r the large number of boys and girls that study at the schools at 


station. Mr. and Mrs. John Nelson came to Untunjambili may 
: 1929, where Mr. Nelson still Supervises the vast amount of 4 
x ‘industrial work carried on there. ** ; — 
ee - ia 
«12. sIbid., pp. 203—204. 16 Gronli, op. cit., p. 74. mie” 
«18 Burgess, op. cit., pp. 204—205. 17 Burgess, op. cit., pp. 206—207. ae: 
ft, . 14 Tbid., p. 205. 18 Burgess, op. cit., p. 207. . ; erg SP 
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she was married to Rev.G.N.H. Otte, the son of Heinrich C a 
They reside at Untunjambili, where C. Otte has been — ary 
and director of the evangelist school since 1930. - . 

The Rev. W. O. Rindahl was a pastor in America 1928-1930. i 1 
Since 1930 he has been in Umpumulo.”° ; 

The Rev. J.N. Otte, another son of Heinrich Otte, was a 
_ pastor in America from 1929—1931. Since 1931 he has had charge 
of the outstations belonging to Untunjambili.” 

Superintendent Johs. Astrup was relieved of his station duties 
at Untunjambili in order to devote his entire energies to the task 
of directing the mission work of the entire field.” 

By force of circumstances all the missionaries at the stations 
-must concern themselves more or less with medical and surgical 
work. At Hlabisa, which is located a great distance from any 
government medical service, the missionary dispensary is a tremen- 
dous wedge in piercing the darkness of heathen practices, because 
the native “remedies” are usually worse than the disease. Sister 
Petrine Solvik has charge of the Girls’ Home and the dispensary. 
Miss Olga Guttormson came to Etumemni as mission nurse in 
1032.2 

The Co-operating Tucheon Missions in Natal are e composed of 
the Norwegian Missionary Society, the Church of Sweden Mission, 
the Berlin Missionary Society, and the mission of the Norwegian | 
Lutheran Church of America.” 

The Co-operating Lutheran Missions have a Normal School 
at Umpumulo. The scholastic standing has been given high 
recognition by the British Government. It is the only Lutheran 
Normal School supported by the Union of South Africa. On the 
faculty the American Lutheran Mission in South Africa is rep- 
resented by the Rev. and Mrs. W.O. Rindahl. The theological 
Seminary is located at Oscarsberg, a station of the Church of 
Sweden Mission. The Union Lutheran Evangelist School is built 
at Emmaus, a station belonging to the Berlin Missionary Society. 
The missionaries all know that the Zulus are the best evangelists 
to their people and therefore are eager to train them.”” 


19 [bid. 23 Burgess, op. cit., pp. 209—211. 
20 Ibid., p. 262. 24 Ibid., p. 216. 
21 [bid., p. 262. 25 Ibid., pp. 217—219. 


22 [bid., p. 209. 
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The statistics soe 1941 were: Ordained men. 9; phe iehe ne 
single women 7; married women 10; evangelists and catechists 80; 
teachers Gieledige union institutions) 111; nurses and assistants 2; 


adults baptized during the year 98; ehidnes baptized during eke 


year 327; confirmed 206; contauned 6,489; marriages 91; deaths 
135; Pei ines 354; communicant members 5,679; foal mem- 
bership 13,437; main stations 5; outstations 61; preaching places 
63; congregations 44; Sunday Pieoks lage Sunday school teachers 
19; Sunday school pupils 490."" 

How has the war affected the Zulus? Superintendent Astrup 


informs us that at no time in the history of mission work in South 


Africa have the native Christians faced more dangerous movements 
and tendencies. We quote Astrup: 

Native sectarians, which of late years have added thousands upon 
thousands to their adherents, have stated not openly, but secretly, for the 
consumption of their own people, that the White Christ belongs to the 


white man, not to the black man. They have to find their own Christ, 


who must evolve from native tradition and from the pagan monster 
“Nationalism.” Is it to be wondered that Nazi aims and methods appeal 
to these deluded people? May not these movements and tendencies, aims, _ 
and methods, that now receive added impetus through Nazi propaganda — 
amongst our natives in South Africa, be the precursors of a new kind of 
Mohammedanism, clothed in the tempting many-colored vestments of AON 
tradition and nationalism? 7° 


What hardships has the war brought to the German, Finnish, 
and Norwegian mission societies! We believe that the problem of 
orphan missions is an important one. We quote Superintendent 
Astrup on the orphan missions of South Africa: 

The following missions have been deprived of the support of thtir 
homelands: the Finnish, the Norwegian, the Berlin, the Hermannsburg, 
and the Hanoverian Free Church Missions. 

The Finnish Mission is in a very precarious condition because of the 
unfortunate trend of the political situation in the homeland. The Nor- 
wegian Mission Society, though it has suffered a very heavy setback, has 
been receiving very valuable help from America and from the Norwegian 
Government in England. Besides it has received great sympathy and help 
from the provincial authorities. All the same, the Norwegian Mission with 
its extended ramifications over large districts in Natal and Zululand is 
unable to develop and consolidate its efforts according to needs and wishes. 


26 Burgess, op. cit., p. 219. 
27 Gronli, op. cit., pp. 76—77. 28 Gronli, op. cit., pp. 53—54. 
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eee All hes same, ie pong or ae t 
h they are working, is very difficult, and I trust our frien 
who have so often come to the assistance of those in need, will, ; 
‘to means and inclinations, extend benevolent assistance to our 
both of the Finnish and the German Missions. ; 
are i The missions concerned, especially the Norwegian and Germe 
iF 26, sions, are also in great need of workers, as European supplies are unob 
: able, and as a consequence native workers must, if possible, be subs 
Much more attention, therefore, must be given to the possible acquisi 
saat of native pastors and evangelists. We have tried to help our frienc ; 
- the “Norwegian and German Missions. Hermannsburg thank d us for ‘: 
the offer, but stated that they had no men with sufficient academic trainees * 
to go to Oscarsberg. The Norwegian and the Berlin Missions 
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for four theological students, two for Berlin and two for the Norwegian oy 

Mission. I at once communicated with our secretary to the effect and : 
“as a asked, if favorable, to reply by cable. A few days ago a cable was 
ee received stating that the Lutheran World Action. guarantees the support es 
ps of four theological candidates at Oscarsberg. This was very gratifying 


indeed. God bless our friends at home, who so readily and so liberally - 
extend their helping hand to the Berlin and Norwegian Missions.2° “- 
(To be continued ) ; ' = 
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29 Ibid., pp. 54—55. 


